Kuwait from Iraqi aggression. Nor is there evidence 
States acted in Lebanon primarily to forestall a trend ,*• ^ 
culminated in full-scale Arab-Israeli war.” In fact P , ? 

| era ^ occasions in the first days of the crisis reported^ r 
i me "‘ S ° f “S^ashingllsraeUgainsLNasser, and General 
j ously proposed that Israeljhould seize the West Bank ^ ^'##1 
I of an area-wide counteroffensive that would include 

‘ m Iraq and Turk,sh intervention in Syria.” Needless to sav Ulten ’ c 2 ; — 
were not translated into policy, but the fact that they w^^ 
suggests that prevention of an Arab-Israeli war was 2 *** 
pnonty concern for the Eisenhower administration. 85 

Operational Objectives 

If the broad concerns behind U.S. policy in the T »h a . . 
comparatively easily discerned, what of the more 
objectives? What did the Uniteri c,o, u concrete operation ^ 

military deployments and its diplomacy? ^ ^ aCC ° mp,,sh throu 8>»')^ 

Eisenhower’s decision to use force in the Lebanon crisis was 
to influence both adversaries and friends. Principal amnnoT T 

2n2r tl0n WaS de$igned ’ amo "g o^er things to 

ourofre ’rr p f ms ,or its advantase a vo,a,iie 0%® 

that the USSR a " d Leba “°"' Eisenh0 " ; " Dulles juded S 

Twin in! f W ° Ud n0t rCaCt militari, y> though others such'af: 
sa'neuine F T* ^ Department officials were considerably Ic^S 

n J2 ‘ 2 PCSS,m,StS ’ however > felt that “we should face the mV 

n ow [of gene ral war] as well as any time.” 13 -— 

Apart from the hope that U.S. military action would prevent the USSR 

from gaming ground in ,he Middle East, au objective that was ta.# 

m particu arly vague terms, the more concrete goals involved - 

Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq. In Lebanon the United States hoped to 

e.isure that the shock waves of the Iraqi revolution would not exacerbate^ 

he tensions that had engulfed the country in civil war during the preced- r 

The objective sought by Eisenhower in Lebanon, then, was a refr- . - 

have^r^M^”” ,Md “ *«•« * chain reaction M 

u 2SSS2; ""o," 8 US ' •*“* in the Lebanon decision. ^ 

i j. Loy Henderson, in “Meeting re Iraq.” 
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1958. 


ana Joraan, 




limited one—to prevent dissident forces, backed by the UAR, 
.^overthrowing the legal government and endangering American 
t w 0S t U.S. officials seem to have endorsed this policy, although the 
C^.f^ba^ador ' n Beirut was opposed to the landing of the troops, and 
jic^quentty went to considerable lengths to ensure that they did not 
• Jvertently clash with the Lebanese Army under the command of Gen- 
Fuad Chehab. 14 

** jj }]as been argued by some observers that the real objective of the 
' j;i. forces in Lebanon was to stage a counterrevolution in Iraq. 15 The 
k vup in Irac l was indeed the critical event leading to U.S. intervention, 
.-j there were s o rn in _the_LkS^ goyer n me n t who contemplated a major 
^ration thro ugho ut the Middle East that would simultaneously deal 
,j;h the a nti-Weste rn, regimes in the UAR and Iraq, relying on some 
fixture of U.S., British, Israeli, and even Turkish forces to do the job. 

I lc British were also proponents of broad action to protect the Western 
position in the area, but were unwilling to act alone. 16 Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan had been in Washington during June to discuss the 
jituation in the Middle East, and when the Iraqi revolution occurred he 
immediately sought Washington’s views. To his obvious dismay, Wash¬ 
ington was prepared only to send troops into Lebanon, and he was urged 
to hold his own forces in reserve.” It was only a few days later that the 
United States promised support for British forces to intervene in Jordan 
at King Hussein’s request. By then, the hope of restoring a friendly 
regime in Baghdad had faded, but the British continued to show concern 
*uh |raqi designs on K uwait, a fear that came to be taken seriously in 
Washington as well. 

While it is impossible to be certain that Eisenhower did not envisage 
* c use of force to overthrow the new Iraqi regime, it seems more likely 
•‘-t, in the wake of the July 14 revolution, he wanted to have some forces 
,n the area in case events took an unexpected turn. After all, the new 
rC£ltne was an enigma. Was irNasserist, or possibly even Communist? '' 
See the account in Charles W. Thayer, Diplomat (Harper, 1959), chaps. 

*Tue k Cler Lyon ’ F-iscnhou er: Portrait of the Hero (Little, Brown, 1974), p. 775, 
dasio 5 ,hat cou ? ,errevo,ution «n Iraq was seriously considered. He bases this con- 
0,1 the SIZe U.S. force in Lebanon, which he gives as 114,000, relying 

c fl , 4 e ^P rinl in Eisenhower’s memoirs, Waging Peace, p. 286, where the figure 
l6 ,357 is given. The correct figure is 14,357. 

J 04 _ 2 ' s Har old Macmillan, Riding the Storm. 1956-1959 (Macmillan, 1971), pp. 

I7 - Ibid., p . 512. 
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Could it hold onto power, or would some other faction of th 
to seize control? If a group of pro-Western officers were to ' 
how should the United States respond? What if the new T Call . fc '\-. t ... 

u/prp tn ir\r f r\ onnav T*_ r • . 


0^*' j 9 58, and Jordan , 1970 

.. concentrated first on the British allies to ensure that 

_~/>nse 


> . 

, 0 wer- 

_ ^uld be consistent with U.S. plans to act unilaterally in 


jtr* * v '“ / 

..vrr lra - ^ Pisenhower reportedly talked to Macmillan by telephone in 

^gJ Q _j£y-l g_ annex Kuwait? It seems fair to assume that p* 0 f July 14, although the content of that communication is 

wantedjobejn a position to deal with such contingencies if & ^T^Later that afternoon, after giving the order to land troops 

anse. Thus, a minimum U.S. force in Lebanon and a British V &****», in Lebanon, Eisenhower again called Macmillan to inform 
Jordan, plus other U.S. deployments elsewhere in the world decision. Macmillan stressed that the issue was not Lebanon 

vide the capability that might be needed if the situation in the aS i5» ° f h ‘* ther that it involved broader developments in the area and 

to take an unexpected dangerous turn. In the event, of course action in Jordan was also essential. 20 Eisenhower suggested 

of the sort outlined here happened, and Robert Murohv .vl S* ^y^ted Kingdom hold its forces in Cyprus in reserve for the time 

i . X K _^,:ilnn xi/nnfprl Vi i C ftCClirfUirP. that 


of the sort outlined here happened, and Robert Murphy jfWp 
under secretary of state, was even sent to Baghdad to reassur^th^lS 
rulers there that the United States was not plotting against them » 

In brief, the use of force by the United States in the Lebanon”®!^ 
was related to a set of general objectives involving Lebanon 
policy in Jordan: __ ?®§j|f 

1.. Prevent the spread of Jns^i^(Nasserism, communbi) tS® 
remaining pro-Western Arab regimes of Lebanon, Jorda^Kuwait, 

■imm 

■C.'liV. 




Saudi Arabia. 

2. Deter Soviet adventurism in the area 

3. Develop the capability to act in_ or against Iraq should circuit 
stances require. 

4. Enhance U.S. credibility as an ally and as a superpower. 

And to some specific objectives: 

1. Stabilize the situation in and around Beirut, by the use of force if 7- 
necessary (control airport, protect presidency). 

2. Evacuate and protect U.S. citizens if necessary. 

3. Coordinate a response with the British and limit the scope of thti re¬ 
action to Jordan. 






Patterns of Communication 


To convey these operational objectives to the intended targets of U-S- 


actions during the crisis a variety of means were employed. Before 
crisis, the goals of preventing the spread of communism and of supp^ 1 
ing pro-Western regimes had been enshrined in the Eisenhower Doctn**.,^ _ 
and had been periodically repeated by Dulles. Once the crisis entered i». 1 

new phase on July 14, however, a restatement of purposes was 


' ■— According to Eisenhower, Macmillan wanted his assurance that 
i^vere in this together, all the way. This I gave him with the^inder- 
**j. I could take action only one phase at a time.” 21 Two days 

ff 'Macmillan sent Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd to Washington, 
"we he found the U.S. attitude improving. 22 In talks with Lloyd, Eisen- 
wer and Dulles promised “moral and logistical support for the British 
^ration in Jordan and agreed to work to get Israeli permission for over- 

7 £rchtS. n 

Eisenhower was aware of the need to defend his policy before U.S. 
txJ international opinion. On July 14 he met with congressional leaders, 
ir.ong whom several were critical of the decision and questioned the 
ivuimption that Nasse r was a tool of th e Communists. As troops were 
Embarking in Lebanon on July 15, Eisenhower released a statement 
x! the White House which stressed that the purpose of the military opera- 
7V7v-; Son was to defend Lebanon’s independence and integrity. 24 A similar 
r^ssage was sent to Congress, and Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
the same point at the United Nations, where a meeting of the 
Security Council had been called for July 15. Finally, Eisenhower gave a 
r-iblic address to the nation that same evening. 

In his speech, Eisenhower referred to such precedents as the civil war 
^Greece in 1947, the Communist takeover in Czechoslovakia in 1948, 
^ fall of China to the Communists in 1949, and Communist threats in 


" "i 

■ 


... 

■ '•/ 


the 

L^. ' *• 


l9 - Robert Cutler, No Time for Rest (Little, Brown, 1965), p. 363. 

Macmillan, Riding the Storm, p. 512. 

J* Usenhower, Waging Peace, p. 273. 


18. Eisenhower, Waging Peace, p. 281. 


nec*v 

V- 

■ 


~ acmillan, Riding the Storm, p. 515. 

Eisenhower, Waging Peace, p. 279. Eisenhower refused to commit U.S. 
l ° Jordan but promised to help ensure the success of the British operations 
Bot into trouble. 

: ‘ - Ibid., pp . 271-74. 
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Korea and Indochina beginning in 1950. The implication > ' 

munism lay behind the events in Lebanon as well. None ^ r„ 
hower did indicate the limited scope of U.S. action, 
hoped rapid UN action to protect Lebanon’s independe^^ S*5L 
mit the early withdrawal of United States forces/’ Nothi^ 
broad con cer ns with Iraq, bipor_the_Arab-Israeli 


1953 . 


, operations 

shortly after President Chamoun had accused the UAR 
. ’j n Lebanon’s internal affairs and had queried the United 
i^ £nC ^ U °attitude in the event that a request for military assistance 
P& on lts Eisenhower authorized a number of steps that pre- 

forthC °.. f 0 r later military action. First, the Marine contingent of 


purposes this was a Lebanese crisis, behind which comm •° r "*& 1 h way for later military action. First, the Marine contingent ot 

influence could be detected. In brief, public statements'diHi^ n ‘'* ^ ^Fleet was doubled in strength to over 3,500 men. Second, arms 

cn^Ifi^TTC __ _- ~Z - • ^ttle trt r „ _ v _ A TKIrH troncnnrt airmft WP.rfi sent 


specific U.S. objectives, serving rather tojustify the 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. n ln 


2C Lebanon by air and sea. Third, transport aircraft were sent 

& • t be event that U.S. citizens had to be evacuated from the 


Perhaps the most important means of clarifying U.S. ob‘ • “ East. Twenty-two Army units in Europe were also placed on 

key actors in the crisis was through Robert Murphy’s dipl 0 ,eCt - V ^of these actions in May had no visible impact on the crisis, and 
to the area. At Dulles’s suggestion, Eisenhower agreed to 'Tu’not until July 14 that a second series of moves was ordered, this 

to Lebanon wWf u .. t..i.. w . 4 ?-* . 4 “ j n -] u ding the landing of troops an Lebanon. 


to Lebanon, where he arrived on July 19. Murphy quickly' coaS^S 


that communism had nothing to do with the crisisVLebannn- 

uun > 2T>* * 


P -S 


talks with various Lebanese leaders helped to work out the elemSJl^ 
the political compromise that resulted in General Chehab’s elecfo-S^ 
the presidency on July 31 « Shortly thereafter, U.S. troop strenr^K 
Lebanon was reduced. 




the news of the Iraqi coup reached Washington, Eisen- 
v l^r met with his diplomatic and military advisers and ordered a 
t*Uwide military alert of U.S. forces. Strategic Air Command planes 
*^cpreparedfortakeoff if necessary. The Sixth Fleet, including the air- 
^ ^ carriers Essex, Saratoga, and Wasp, was ordered to move toward the 

In addition to his diplomatic efforts in Lebanon, Murphy also trar&J^ P' u>:crn Mediterranean. Joint Chiefs Chairman Twining was ordered to 
to Baghdad and Cairo to reassure Iraq’s new ruler, Abd al-Karim element the plan for landing U.S. troops in Lebanon the next day. 26 

that U.S. troops in Lebanon were not aimed at Iraq and to reestabSfl® [ On the afternoon of July 15 the 2nd Battalion of the 2nd Marine 
contact with Nasser, whose intentions in the area were of continent— K fcfrmcnt, consisting of 1,700 men, landed on the beaches of Lebanon, 
concern to Washington. The net effect of the Murphy mission vat i ' VS- Ambassador Robert McClintock, who disapproved of the landing, 


scale down the scope of U.S. objectives to the restoration of ordcr i'4/: . \ 
political stability in Lebanon. The more grandiose anti-Communist, - : 
Nasser, and anti-Iraq goals faded into the background as the worst 
of policymakers proved to be unfounded. The landings of U.S. tree,-* 
may have had a calming effect on the area, and, having served that 
pose at the outset, they became less relevant to subsequent events 
Murphys diplomatic efforts. From the initial pursuit of vague, 
objectives, the United States increasingly limited its goals to ensuring ■ 
ordeily transition to a new regime acceptable to Nasser and to the . 
jority of Lebanese. Unlike Eisenhower’s public statements, which 
to ob scur e the goals o f U.S . action in Lebanon, Murphy’s talks in Mr*;|v 
non, Iraq, and Egypt appear to have helped clarify and set limits 
military operations. 


on - 


i* 


Uo.-lXZ- i 

- 


25. Robert Murphy, Diplomat Anions Warriors (Doubleday, 1964), P* 4 ’ 
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worried that the Lebanese Army might oppose the Marines by force. 
TVrc were, in fact, elements in the Lebanese armed forces that appar- 
K»y favored resisting the U.S. landing. General Chehab had tried to 
^7 the army out of the civil war, and now was confronted with an 
^mal threat as well. Ambassador McClintock recognized the danger 
rushed to the point of debarkation, where he managed to convince 
^hab to restrain his forces. The Lebanese Army then escorted the 
to designated areas. U.S. forces were thereafter deployed with 
om care to avoid unintended clashes. 27 
Cutler, No Time for Rest, p. 364. 

S*-*. ^ Crr * * ^hanese Civil War,” pp. 79-80, argues that the key to the success of 
^•^ervention Was ^ avo idance of violence. The troops by their mere presence 
*r-sn f^ ming e fcet, and the subsequent deployment of troops away from rebel-held 
to avoid hostile encounters. See McClintock, “American Landing in 
an ^ Colonel H. A. Hadd, “Orders Firm but Flexible,” U.S. Naval Insti- 
x*t*^ ec(1 ' fl gs (October 1962), for details on operational problems of the landing 
* Ltcs over the chain of command. 
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.1 i f\ the Vd Battalion of the 6th Marine Regiment 
The next day, July 16, - ^ Regiment arriving on the' 

landed, with the 1st Batta ion o > m lhe 187th Airborne and 
18th. Two Army battle groups ’ . the area within twelve 

r •—- - ~ 

F r:" ,*> 

tankers into forward positions, as \ Eisenhower, Twining ad- 

for the Strategic Air Command. According ° mioht cause some 

ViSCd him tadon^f S U.^.^entio^/^' v W c h the President responded by 
Bering Amoves precisely to underscore U.S. "readiness and determi¬ 
nation without implying any threat of a ~- r ' ve p sue h as the 

Other military preparations were “ itas s h 0 rr.” and 

movement overseas of two u tsrtsr i . vesse , s Instead he merely 

Eisenhower deeided not to charter adrlrlronajUes _ ■ of rhe 

ordered Twining “to keep a roster of awable shrpp 
82nd Airborne Division (howevcrl was held ready lor qu 

^Finally! and presumably in respond to Brirrsh gVW*™ 

ream then stationed on 

Okinawa to ^h^PersianGulf. There, ^" s *”^,^j^ C [*j' e i,\qy l govem- 

deter an^lraqi move subject ,0 

tr^^ns m^bp,^-o 

decided against send- 



n 11 f* In his memoirs, Neither Liberty Nor 

28. Eisenhower, Waging Peace, p. 216. (Holt. Rinehart and 

Safety: A Hard Look a, U.S. Military Pohcy and Strategy (He ^ q( 

\ Winston. 1966), pp. 64-65, GenerM St'at'e'Deplnment 1 “backpedaled" by ordering 
the Lebanon crisis, arguing that _ rU-ir-tinned rockets. On page 148 he 

U.S_ troops not to go into Lebanon wit nu * ca lled” by U.S. military ac¬ 

claims that “the Soviet bluff to take over Lebanon was 

tion in the crisis. 

29. Eisenhower, Waging Peace, p. - to. 

- 30. Ibid., p-278; emphasis in original. 


The Relationship of I 


The use of force was 
tion in Lebanon, and t 
U.S. troops were availa 
order if necessary, but 
virtually no hostile cncc 
worked closely with Lc 
intended confrontation 

tilities was on the wan 
tives was accomplished 
Chamoun regime to 0 
Robert Murphy us mu 

7-1 summarizes the int 
A second objective 
use of U.S. troops. To 
ordinate carefully witl 


31. Ibid., p. -SO. 

32. Lt. Col. M. M. Be 
Military Review (Fcbruar 
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